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RIGHTNESS, MORAL OBLIGATION, AND GOODNESS 


LL aziological ethical theories—i.e., all theories which make 
goodness the single fundamental concept of ethics—rest 
upon a mistake. The axiologists’ mistake lies in their belief that, 
through an appeal to some goodness involved in the performance 
of all right acts, they can provide a theoretical justification for 
the rightness of these acts and, hence, of our duty to perform them. 
Such is the thesis of the ethics of Deontology.:. In support of their 
critique of axiology, the deontologists maintain that both of the 
two sources of goodness upon which the axiologists attempt to 
ground the rightness of acts, namely, (1) the consequences of the 
acts and (2) the acts themselves (the goodness lying in the motives 
from which they are performed), prove upon analysis to be un- 
satisfactory. In this paper we shall examine the arguments by 
which the deontologists support their case, then state an axiological 
ethical theory which, we believe, is capable of meeting this case. 
The trouble with the consequence theory (or Utilitarianism), 
argue the deontologists, is that it simply cannot account for the 
moral data as we find them. The utilitarians hold that all acts 
which are right (or our duties) are so simply because they will 
produce the best consequences possible in the circumstances. While 
admitting that the goodness of the consequences which our acts 
will have is an important factor in the determination of our duties, 
the deontologists deny that it is the sole consideration. For some- 
times it is our duty in a given situation to perform an act differ- 
ent from that which we believe will be productive of the best conse- 
quences possible in that situation. In support of this contention 
the deontologists turn first to the duties of ‘‘perfect obligation’’ * 
—to keep promises, speak the truth, pay our debts, right wrongs 
which we have committed, and express our gratitude for any kind- 
hess rendered us. These duties, the deontologists maintain, can 
not be satisfactorily accounted for on the utilitarian theory. Take, 
for example, truth-telling. To justify our belief that we ought to 
speak truthfully solely in terms of the good results produced by 
truth-telling, we should be forced to the conclusion that, whenever, 
1See H. A. Prichard, ‘‘Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?’’ 
Mind, N. 8., Vol. XXI (1912), pp. 21-37. 
2 W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1930), p. 41. 
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faced with the alternatives of telling the truth or a lie, we become 
convinced that we can produce more good by lying, we are morally 
bound to do so. But such a conclusion is obviously at odds with 
our deepest moral convictions. For as practical moral agents we 
can see quite clearly that, even though in a given instance we may 
be able to produce better results by lying than by telling the truth, 
still it is our plain duty to do the latter. And the same goes for 
the other duties of perfect obligation. Secondly, there is the duty 
of justice. The inadequacy of the utilitarian explanation of 
justice appears, upon reflection, to be quite apparent. For, as 
Prichard points out, ‘‘. .. the balance of resulting good may be, 
and often is, not on the side of justice.’’* Because its account of 
the duties of perfect obligation and of justice distorts the data of the 
moral life, the deontologists conclude, utilitarianism proves itself 
to be an inadequate theory of moral obligation. 

The utilitarians have a stock answer to the deontologists’ 
critique of their position. This is to accept the insights of the 
latter regarding moral obligation but to deny that these are really 
incompatible with their theory, even though they may on the sur. 
face appear to be so. Taking, for example, the duty to keep 
promises, they admit that it would be wrong for an agent to 
violate this duty even to produce better consequences, then go on 
to argue that the reason why it would be wrong lies in the fact 
that, although, by breaking his promise, the agent might bring 
about more immediate good, his action would be productive of 
more evil than good in the long run, hence would be wrong on 
utilitarian terms. To justify this interpretation, they appeal to 
the social significance of the virtue of fidelity. Turning to the 
case at issue, they point out that, in breaking his promise, the 
agent in question would be violating a trust and in so doing 
would be striking a blow against one of the fundamental ties 
binding humans together in society. The evil consequences, in 
the form of a loss of confidence among men and hence in the gen- 
eral weakening of the ties uniting them with each other, which 
accrue to the social order at large through the breaking of prom- 
ises, though indirect, generally outweigh any immediate good 
which such violations of faith may yield. And this is why they 
are wrong. 

Ross has anticipated this reply. In The Right and the Good, 
after admitting that the practice of keeping promises has great 
social utility and hence can be at least partially justified on 
utilitarian grounds, he then points out: ‘‘To make a promise is 


3 Prichard, loc. cit., p. 25. 
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not merely to adapt an ingenious device for promoting the general 
well-being. . . .’’* For, if it were, the strength of the obligation 
to keep promises should show a direct correlation with the possi- 
bility of general social repercussions to result therefrom. As a 
matter of fact, however, it does not. Taking the extreme case of 
two men dying alone together, he asks the utilitarians if the fact 
that no harm can possibly result to society at large by the failure 
of one to keep a promise made to the other extinguishes his duty 
to do so. And his own answer to this question is: ‘‘Anyone who 
holds this may be suspected of not having reflected on what a 
promise is.’’° 

The question of whether the utilitarians or the deontologists 
have the better of the argument is a difficult one to answer. We 
should, however, give the edge to the latter for the following 
reason: If the judgment of the adequacy of an ethical theory turns 
upon its compatibility with the pronouncements of our moral con- 
sciousness—and both sides agree that it should—then the deontolo- 
gists’ case seems quite firmly established; for the duties to keep 
promises, speak truthfully, act justly, etc., confront us with a 
peculiar stringency which is inexplicable in utilitarian terms alone. 
At this point, moreover, we should go even further than the 
deontologists have themselves to hold not only that it may be our 
duty to keep a promise, say, even though by doing so we shall 
produce less good results than we could have brought about through 
the performance of some alternative, incompatible act but also that 
it may be our duty to keep such a promise even though by doing 
so we shall produce no good results whatsoever.® 

To complete their critique of axiological ethical theories, the 
deontologists next turn to the view which bases the rightness of our 
acts on the moral goodness of the motives from which we perform 
them. Against this position they level two distinct arguments. 
The most elaborate of the two is that of Ross.’ It runs as follows: 
To say that a certain action is right for an agent in any given 
situation is to imply that he has a moral obligation to perform it. 
Now, if, as the theory under criticism holds, the rightness of all 
right acts is grounded upon the goodness of their motives, it fol- 
lows that, in order to be right, an act must be performed from a 
good motive. Hence, since all right acts are obligatory acts, we 

4Ross, op. cit., p. 38. 

5 Ibid., p. 39. 

6 An example of such a case would be our duty to keep a promise to ful- 
fill, after his death, the last request of a dying friend even though its ful- 


fillment would bring no valuable results in its wake at all. 
7See ibid., pp. 2-5. 
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may conclude that, according to this theory, we have a duty to 
act, from good motives. But it is impossible for us to have guch 
a duty. Therefore, it cannot be true that the rightness of right 
actions is grounded upon the goodness of their motives. 

The crux of Ross’s argument is his contention that we cannot 
have a duty, or be morally obligated, to act from good motives. 
How does he justify this assertion? His argument is this: As. 
suming, with Kant, that ‘‘ I ought’’ implies ‘‘I can,’’ or that my 
duties can never include the performance of the impossible, it fol- 
lows that I can never have a duty to act from any given motive 
since it is not within the power of my will, at the moment of action, 
either to produce a certain motive within myself or to make it 
effective in stimulating me to act. Hence, my duty must be lim- 
ited simply to the performance of certain acts and can never in. 
elude the performance of these acts from any given motive, let 
alone a good one. Therefore, since it is always my duty to per- 
form right acts but can never be my duty to act from any given 
motive, it follows that the rightness of my acts must be independent 
of the goodness of my motives in acting. 

Is the above argument cogent? To answer this question, we 
must focus our attention on the crucial step in Ross’s reasoning, 
namely, his premise that the motives from which we act are not 
within our immediate voluntary control. In support of this thesis, 
Ross divides human motives into two general classes—(a) ordinary 
desires and (b) the sense of duty—then goes on to contend that 
the generation of neither type of motive as a stimulus to action 
is within the control of our will. Is this true? Let us examine 
each in turn. The case of ordinary desires operating as motives 
presents little difficulty. For it seems reasonably clear that our 
desires are not sufficiently within our control to be summoned at 
will to provide us with motives to action. To take a simple ex- 
ample: We cannot desire to help someone in distress if we do not 
happen to be benevolently disposed toward him; hence, though it 
may be our duty to help him, it cannot be our duty to help him 
from the specific motive of benevolence, or the desire for his 
betterment. 

But th: sense of duty as a motive to action appears, at least on 
the surface, to be quite different from our ordinary desires. On 
what grounds, then, does Ross hold it to be, like them, beyond the 
control of our will? His answer is quite simple. All motives, 
including the sense of duty, stem from desire. In the case of the 
sense of duty, this desire is ‘‘the desire to do one’s duty.’’® Hence, 


8See W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939), pp. 115-116. 
9 Ross, The Right and the Good, p. 160. 
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even though we may believe that when we perform some act from 
the sense of duty we are acting in opposition to our desires, never- 


to 





ht theless we aren’t really; instead we are simply acting from one 
special desire rather than from another. Therefore, since we can 
ot not choose the desires from which we shall act and since the sense 
es, of duty as a motive to action is a desire, it follows that we cannot 
\s- choose to do any act from the sense of duty (or because we believe 
ny it to be obligatory upon us); hence, assuming that ought implies 
ol- can, we cannot be obligated to do so. 
ve Starting from a Kantian premise Ross has arrived at a very 
on, u-Kantian conclusion. Whereas the former had argued that, 
it although ought implies can, man, because he possesses freedom, 
m- is able to choose to do what he believes to be right as such regard- 
in- less of the nature and strength of his desires, hence can be obli- 
let gated to do so, the latter denies that such a choice is either possible 
er- for, or obligatory upon, anyone. As a result his account of man 
en as a moral agent is vastly different from Kant’s. Instead of pre- 
ent senting us with a being constantly torn between the pull of desires 
on the one hand and the demands of reason on the other, he con- 
we ceives of man, in his moral life, simply as a creature of desire. We 
ng, have various desires—for food, friendship, revenge, pleasure, the 
not performance of duty, ete. And any action which we do is a result 
sis, of the particular desire which at the moment happens to be ex- 
ary erting the greatest pressure upon us. In Ross’s psychology of 
hat motivation, thus, there is no room for any moral choice; rather we 
ion always do the act which will lead to the satisfaction of our cur- 
‘ine rent strongest desire. 
ives Is this view—that we can never be obligated, since we are 
our never able, to choose to do an act simply because we believe it to 
| at be right—sound? We think not. In the first place, it rests upon 
al aquestionable analysis of the nature of human motivation. As we 
not have seen, Ross’s thesis that we have no control over the motives 
= from which we shall act, thus can choose to do what we believe to 


his be right as such only if we happen to desire to do so, is based upon 

two premises: (1) all motives stem from desires and (2) all 
~ desires are beyond our immediate voluntary control. The second 
On premise, we believe, is in general correct. Not so the first. Rather, 
the we should contend, Kant was right in holding that, when we act 


ves, from duty, we are not motivated by desire but by something dis- 
the tinctly different, call it Achtung or what you will. That our 
nce, belief that we ought to perform a certain act can and does come 


into conflict with our desires and that, when this occurs, we are 


16. maid 
aware both of our duty to perform the act as well as of our ability 
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to choose to do so, regardless of the nature and strength of our 
opposing desires, seems to be an inescapable fact of the moral life. 

Ross’s analysis is open, furthermore, to a second and fatal 
objection, namely, that, if it were correct, it would pull the 
foundation from under his own deontological theory, for which it 
is supposedly a support. The reason is this: that theory is a 
theory of obligation, ie., an attempt to provide an explanation of 
the nature of man’s duties. But if all of our motives stem from 
desires which are beyond the control of our will, we can never do 
anything but what we happen at the moment most to desire to do. 
Hence, if, as Ross holds, ought implies can, it can never be our 
duty to do any other act than the one which at the time of action 
most appeals to us. Therefore, we cannot be obligated to do what 
we believe to be right unless we happen to feel in the mood to do 
so. On such an analysis of human motivation, the notion of duty 
loses all its meaning. If man is the kind of creature which Ross 
depicts, moral action is for him an impossibility.” 

- Turning from Ross to his fellow deontologists, we find ourselves 
faced with a second, quite different, argument purporting to estab- 
lish that the rightness of our actions cannot be grounded upon the 
moral goodness of our motives in performing them. Both Prich- 
ard and Carritt agree, as we have done, that Ross’s argument is 
acceptable insofar as it applies to the first general type of motives, 
i.e., ‘‘ordinary desires.’’ However, they believe that a very dif- 
ferent argument is necessary to handle the second type, i.e., the 
sense of duty. The problem as they see it is this: Is it possible to 
ground the rightness of an action motivated by the sense of duty 
upon the moral goodness contained in that particular motive? 
The answer to this question, they maintain, becomes obvious as 
soon as we recognize the implications contained within it. To be 
motivated by the sense of duty is to perform an act because we 
believe it to be obligatory upon us. But the belief that an act is 
obligatory upon us logically presupposes our recognition of the act 
as being right. Hence, in order to perform an act from the sense 
of duty we must already have decided that the act is right. 
Therefore, since the moral goodness upon which we are attempting 
to ground the rightness of the action lies in our motive in acting 


10 Ross’s attempt (see ibid., p. 5) to avoid this conclusion through his 
argument that, although we cannot control our present motives to action and 
hence cannot be obligated to do so, nevertheless we do have a duty to cultivate 
good motives so that these will be present to guide our future actions, cannot 
save this theory. Instead it succeeds only in pushing the problem one step 
back. For what possible place is there for ‘‘cultivation’’ of motives on his 
theory of motivation? 
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(the sense of duty) and since the possibility of acting from this 
motive presupposes the prior recognition of the rightness of the 
contemplated action, it follows that the attempt to ground the 
rightness of the action in the goodness of its motive involves us in 
a circular argument.’* 

The above analysis is, we believe, essentially sound. Hence, 
we must conclude that it is impossible to ground the rightness of 
our actions upon the moral goodness which we display when we 
perform these actions from the sense of duty. Although Ross’s 
argument purporting to establish this point turned out to be 
unacceptable, that of Prichard and Carritt fills the gap, thus com- 
pleting the deontologists’ critique of axiological theories of obliga- 
tion. The deontologists’ case against axiology may thus be sum- 
marized as follows: The notions of rightness and moral obligation 
cannot be grounded upon that of goodness whether it be the good- 
ness of (1) the consequences of our action or (2) the motives from 
which we act. Hence, since these are the only possible sources of 
goodness upon which to ground the rightness of actions, the con- 
clusion is inescapable: No axiological theory of obligation is pos- 
sible. 

Having established to their own satisfaction that the rightness 
of our acts cannot be grounded upon any goodness connected 
with their performance, the deontologists carry the argument one 
very important step further, asserting that the notion of rightness 
is fundamentally independent of that of goodness. Therefore, as 
Ross concludes in The Right and the Good, an action may be right 
even though its performance detracts from the sum of values in the 
wnverse.” It is at this point that we must break with the 
deontologists. For it follows from Ross’s conclusion that, since 
it is always our duty to do right acts, we may be obligated to act in 
such a way as to make the universe a worse place, all things con- 
sidered, by our action. A theory of obligation which involves 
such an implication, we should contend, cannot provide a satis- 
factory interpretation of man’s moral life. For the same moral 
convictions to which the deontologists appeal in their critique of 
utilitarianism condemn this view as a radical distortion of the 
nature of right and wrong. Besides being in conflict with the con- 
victions of our moral consciousness, furthermore, Ross’s conclu- 
sion, by cutting the notions of rightness and obligation adrift 
from that of goodness, creates a basic dualism between the funda- 
11Cf, Prichard, op. cit., p. 26, and E. F. Carritt, Ethical and Political 


Thinking (Oxford, 1947), p. 67. 
12 See Ross, The Right and the Good, pp. 132-133. 
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mental concepts of ethics. Hence, it is not only at variance with. 
our practical beliefs about the moral life but is theoretically un. 
satisfactory as well. 

Against this conclusion of the deontologists we should main. 
tain that men have one duty which takes absolute precedence over 
all others. This duty is: Maximize the good. Or, stated more 
fully, always act in such a way as you believe will make the greatest 
possible contribution to the total goodness of the universe. Ae. 
cording to this view, the deontologists’ duties of perfect obligation 
and of justice are neither ultimate nor independent of goodness, 
Rather, they must always be measured and validated in terms of 
the more basic value criterion of the maximization of the good. 

Having rejected the deontologists’ explanation of the nature of 
moral obligation and presented an alternative account of our own, 
we must now attempt to show why our view is superior to theirs, 
The crucial point here has already been indicated. The deontolo- 
gists’ theory is unacceptable, in the final analysis, because of the 
dualism which it creates between the concepts of rightness and 
goodness. By making the maximization of the good the sole final 
criterion governing moral obligation, we have brought these two 
concepts back into harmony again. In overcoming the ethical 
dualism created by the deontologists, our view is not only more 
satisfactory than theirs on strictly theoretical grounds but is also, 
we believe, more in consonance with our common moral convic- 
tions. For, is it not clearly evident that the duty to act in such 
a way as to make the greatest possible contribution to the goodness 
of the universe, all things considered, must take precedence over 
all other duties, even those of perfect obligation and of justice? 
Let us imagine an agent faced with a choice between the per- 
formance of either one of two alternative, incompatible acts. If 
he chooses the first alternative, he will be keeping a promise which 
he has made; if he chooses the second, he must break the promise. 
However, he is convinced that the world will be a better place, on 
the whole, if he accepts the second alternative rather than the first. 
Which act ought he to do? If anything in ethics is self-evident, 
we should say, it is self-evident that in such a situation it would be 
any man’s duty to break his promise and perform the alternative 
act. Whether a deontologist would agree with this conclusion we 
cannot say, but we do believe that this is the answer which the 
‘‘plain man,’’ to whom the deontologists appeal in support of 
their own view,!* would give to the question. 

But here the deontologists might urge a serious objection 


13 See ibid., p. 17. 
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against our theory. Have we not, they might ask, simply re- 
turned to utilitarianism which, we have already all agreed, is 
incapable of handling satisfactorily the duties of perfect obliga- 
tion and of justice? To this question the answer must be a nega- 
tive one. Our position is not utilitarianism. On the utilitarian 
theory of obligation all duties are subordinate to one: Maximize 
good consequences. Our theory, on the other hand, states: Maxi- 
mize the good. It does not, as does the utilitarian position, limit 
this good to that contained simply in the consequences of action. 
And herein lies the crucial difference between it and utilitarianism. 

Again, however, the deontologists might object by asking: 
‘Even though your view is different from utilitarianism, is it not, 
nevertheless, an axiological theory of obligation? And have we 
not shown all such theories to be unsatisfactory?’’ To the first 
question our answer must be an affirmative. By making the duty 
to maximize the good encompass all others, we have grounded 
moral obligation completely upon the notion of value. To the sec- 
ond question, however, our answer must be a negative. Granted 
that the deontologists have demonstrated the insufficiency of those 
axiological theories of obligation which attempt to ground the 
rightness of our actions in the goodness either of their conse- 
quences or of our motives in acting, it need not therefore follow 
that they have successfully eliminated all possible axiological 
theories. This would be true only on the assumption that motives 
and consequences represent the only possible sources of goodness 
involved in human moral action. Such an assumption, though, we 
believe to be false. 

To defend our thesis we must, therefore, discover another 
source of value in the moral situation, overlooked by the deontolo- 
gists in their critique of axiological ethical theories. This source 
of additional value, we maintain, lies in actions themselves, as 
distinct from both their motives and their consequences. Certain 
types of action are good-in-themselves. They are good because they 
represent a way of life which, to borrow a mode of expression in 
vogue among eighteenth-century moralists, is ‘‘fitting’’ or ‘‘ap- 
propriate’ to human beings. The kind of value involved in moral 
action which we are here attempting to delineate may be brought 
more clearly to light by the use of an illustration. Consider a 
judge faced with the problem of reaching a decision between two 
contesting parties. He is convinced that justice demands that 
he treat both impartially, but he is equally convinced that some- 
what better results will ensue if he favors one over the other. 
The question which concerns us here is not which course of action 
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the judge ought to choose but which it would be better on the 
whole for him to choose. Does it necessarily follow that, because 
he can produce more good by being partial than by being just, 
this would be the better choice for him to make? We believe not. 
On the contrary, we should say that the best decision and action, 
all things considered, which the judge could follow in such a 
situation would be the course of strict justice. If we were imagi- 
natively to conceive ourselves as impartial observers contemplating 
two universes in all respects the same except that in one the judge 
is partial and in the other he is just, we should be forced to con- 
clude, I believe, that, because of this difference between them, the 
second universe is a better place than the first. It is better simply 
because it contains a man who exhibits by his action a kind of life 
which, by being appropriate to human beings, is intrinsically good. 

But have we really discovered a new source of value in the 
moral situation? If our conclusion, in the illustration given, that 
the universe would be a better place on the whole if the judge 
acted justly is correct, we have. For the additional value neces- 
sary to justify such a conclusion cannot lie, on the one hand, in 
the moral goodness of his motive in acting since, whichever decision 
he were to make, he would be acting conscientiously and hence his 
action in either case would be equally good, morally. Nor can 
this value lie, on the other hand, in the goodness of consequences 
since, by hypothesis, the judge believed he could produce some- 
what better results by being partial than by being just. Hence, 
we should maintain, a new source must be sought at the locus of 
the additional value displayed through such an action. This 
source, we believe, lies in the just action itself as representative of 
a way of life which is, in itself, good. 

The analysis which we have just given is applicable not only to 
justice but to the deontologists’ duties of perfect obligation as well. 
By its means, for example, we can justify the seemingly para- 
doxical statement which we made earlier in our discussion that a 
man may be obligated to keep a promise even though his doing 
so will produce no good results whatsoever. Using our previous 
example ** of the duty to fulfill a promise made to a dying friend, 
we should hold that the obligation to keep such a promise is based 
on the fact that, by fulfilling his promise, the agent in question 
is performing an action which, in itself, is intrinsically good. The 
world is a better place because he keeps his promise than it would 
be had he betrayed the trust of his deceased friend. And it is 
for this reason that it is right for him to do so. 


14 See supra, n. 6. 
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Before concluding, we must meet one final criticism which the 
deontologists might raise against our position. Admitting the 
validity of the distinction which we have drawn between it and 
utilitarianism, they might charge us with having swung to the 
opposite extreme and come out with a view which is, in the end, 
no different from their own. For, according to our theory, an act 
may be right and hence obligatory upon an agent, even though 
not the most useful act for him to perform in the situation in which 
he finds himself, if it happens to be the act most fitting or ap- 
propriate for him to perform in that particular situation. Now, 
the deontologists might well ask, is there any real difference be- 
tween calling an act fitting or appropriate to a situation and call- 
ing it right in that situation? If not, where does our view differ 
from theirs? In other words, by substituting the terms fittingness 
and appropriateness for rightness have we accomplished anything 
more than a change in terminology? The answer to their argu- 
ment must, we believe, lie along the following lines: The im- 
portant point here is not which of the above-mentioned terms is 
employed in our analysis but rather how all of them are related 
to the concept of goodness. We have used the terms fittingness 
and appropriateness rather than rightness because they directly 
express the way in which certain types of action, by their relation- 
ship to the situations in which they occur, can themselves be in- 
trinsically good. It is right for men to speak the truth because 
truth-telling represents a type of action fitting to men, one which 
in itself embodies a way of life intrinsically good for rational 
beings. And so with justice, promise-keeping, and the rest. The 
fundamental difference between our view and deontology is that 
for us fittingness, appropriateness, and rightness are all value- 
grounded concepts; no act can ever be fitting, appropriate, or right 
in any situation unless it is the act whose performance in that situa- 
tion makes the greatest possible total contribution to the value of 
the universe. And it is this final criterion which, as we have seen, 
the deontologists reject. 

We have presented a theory of obligation which, we believe, is 
preferable to both utilitarianism and deontology. It is superior to 
utilitarianism because, while accepting the truth contained within 
that theory, it avoids the crippling narrowness which rendered it 
vulnerable to attack by the deontologists. The contribution which 
the deontologists have made to ethical theory—and it is certainly 
a significant one—lies in their sensitive awareness of this short- 
coming of the utilitarian view. In their attempt to compensate for 
the weakness of utilitarianism, however, they have swung too far 
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in the opposite direction, ending with a dualistic position which is 
both questionable in theory and unverified in practice. We have 
endeavored to pick the argument up where the deontologists have 
left it, accepting their criticism of utilitarianism but rejecting 
their thesis of the independence of the right from the good. To 
overcome the dualism which they have set up and to bring these 
two fundamental concepts of ethics once more into harmony with 
each other, we have broadened the axiological framework support- 
ing moral action by discovering an intrinsic goodness in certain 
acts themselves capable of providing a value basis for their right- 
ness. If our theory is sound, therefore, the single command 
‘“Maximize the good’’ must include within itself all of man’s 
moral obligations. ; 
OLIVER A. JOHNSON 


INSTITUTE FOR PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





ON THE SKEPTICISM OF ETHICS AND LANGUAGE 


N almost all of the writings in defense of a non-cognitive theory 

of ethics the writer sooner or later advances the claim that it 
is possible for there to be ethical disagreements in which the dis- 
putants may come to agree on all of the relevant facts of the case 
and still make divergent ethical judgments. It is conceded that 
such situations rarely, if ever, occur but it is insisted that they 
remain, nonetheless, possible. The existence of this possibility is 
taken as proof of, or at least strong support of, the ultimately 
non-cognitive character of ethical judgments. 

A somewhat different and rather interesting version of this 
claim is that put forth by the most sophisticated of the non-cog- 
nitivists, C. L. Stevenson. In his view the distinction between 
ethical disagreements and scientific or factual disagreements is 
that the former are, or involve, disagreement in attitude, while the 
latter are disagreements in belief. He even seems to consider that 
any disagreement which involves a disagreement in attitude is, 
in that respect, an ethical disagreement. Stevenson’s version of 
the claim stated above is that it is possible for there to be ethical 
disputes in which disagreement in attitude is not rooted in disagree- 
ment in belief. His well-known conclusion is: But if any ethical 
dispute is not rooted in disagreement in belief, then no reasoned 
solution of any sort is possible.? 


1 Ethics and Language, p. 138. 
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Since this conclusion plays an important role in Stevenson’s 
theory, it is worth discussing in some detail. It is hoped that the 
discussion may throw some light on the nature of the non-cog- 
nitivist’s claim in general. 

In several articles which have appeared since the publication 
of Ethics and Language, Stevenson has acknowledged the funda- 
mental importance, for his view, of the distinction between disa- 
greement in attitude and disagreement in belief? The distinction 
does, of course, play an important role in Ethics and Language, 
but in this exposition of his views Stevenson laid great stress upon 
the emotive meaning of ethical terms and, in fact, seemed to 
consider this essential for his view. Now he is prepared to claim 
that even if it can be shown that no ethical terms have independent 
emotive meaning, his theory will not be substantially affected. 
That is, his: view can be restated with reference only to quasi- 
dependent emotive meaning. But it cannot be restated without the 
insistence that ‘‘an ethical issue involves (at least in part) a 
disagreement in attitude.’’* And it follows for Stevenson that, 
if a disagreement in attitude is not rooted in a disagreement in 
belief, then no reasoned settlement is possible. 

Both Stevenson and his readers have taken this conclusion to 
be skeptical in nature. It has, at least, been taken as casting some 
degree of doubt on the efficacy of reason in ethics. Stevenson, 
for instance, writes that if anyone wishes to find a greater certainty 
in normative ethics than his analysis discloses, he may pursue 
either or both of two courses: he may try to prove that all dis- 
agreement in attitude is rooted in disagreement in belief, or he 
may question the distinction between attitudes and beliefs. For 
the present I shall pursue neither of these courses directly, but 
rather ask if, indeed, the conclusion is as skeptical as it has been 
taken to be. 

At the risk of becoming tedious, let me state Stevenson’s con- 
clusion once more: If any ethical dispute is not rooted in disagree- 
ment in belief, then no reasoned solution of any sort is possible. 
Accepting, for the moment, Stevenson’s distinction between atti- 
tude and belief, imprecise as it may be, there remain at least two 
notions that must be made clear before it can be understood ex- 
actly what this conclusion is. These are contained in the phrases 


2Cf. ‘‘Meaning: Descriptive and Emotive,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LVII (1948), pp. 127-144; ‘‘The Emotive Conception of Ethics and Its Cog- 
nitive Implications,’? Philosophical Review, Vol. LIX (1950), pp. 291-304; 
and ‘‘Brandt’s Questions about Emotive Ethies,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
LIX (1950), pp. 528-534. 

8‘*Brandt’s Questions about Emotive Ethics,’’ p. 533. 
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‘‘reasoned solution’’ and ‘‘rooted in belief.’’ It is hoped that 
exposing some of the ambiguities lurking here will help to illumi- 
nate current controversies. 


I 


What is to be understood by ‘‘reasoned solution’’? It may be 
that Stevenson is merely making explicit here a condition that is 
implicitly contained in the non-cognitivist’s claim in all of its 
forms, i.e., that the disputants be reasonable. For if they are 
not reasonable, then the fact that they cannot reach any agree- 
ment has no implications about the possibility of agreement. In. | 
sofar as Stevenson is meaning to call attention to this condition, 
we may take ‘‘reasoned solution’’ to mean ‘‘reasonable’’ or ‘‘ra- 
tional solution.’’ This in turn may mean either a solution which 
would be considered reasonable (or rational) by reasonable (or 
rational) men, or a solution reached by rational methods. Steven- 
son’s use of the term ‘‘reasoned’’ would seem to point to the latter 
of these meanings, as would his reference to ‘‘settlement by reason- 
ing and inquiry.”’ 

But is it true that settlement of a dispute by rational methods 
is possible only if the disagreement in attitude is rooted in dis- 
agreement in belief? This does not seem obviously to be the case, 
especially if the dispute concerned is one over an action to be 
undertaken. For example, suppose in a labor-management dispute 
the union demands a wage raise of twenty cents an hour, while 
management refuses to grant more than five. This is surely a 
disagreement in attitude, in Stevenson’s terms; labor insists, 
‘“Wages ought to be raised twenty cents,’’ and management re- 
plies, ‘‘Wages ought to be raised no more than five cents.’’ This 
may be translated, in terms of Stevenson’s first pattern of analysis 
into: ‘‘We approve of a twenty-cent raise, do so as well.’’ ‘‘No, 
we approve of a five-cent raise, do so as well.’’ It is further pos- 
sible that both sides may agree on all of the facts that are presented, 
for instance, those regarding the profit level of the corporation and 
the standard of living of the workers; yet the disagreement may 
remain unresolved. This, then, would seem to be a disagreement 
in attitude not rooted in disagreement in belief, and it may, we 
must admit, result in a final resort to non-rational methods, e.g., 
a strike. 

But must it end in this manner? Of course not. Both sides 
may agree that in the circumstances the best course of action is for 
the workers to be given a twelve-cent raise, this agreement being 
reached by the rational method of considering the probable conse- 
quences of the alternatives. It is to be observed that in this case 
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the original disagreement in attitude may not have been resolved 
at all; even after the settlement the workers may insist that they 
ought to have gotten twenty cents, and management still feel they 
ought to have given only five. There need not even be agreement 
in attitude on the final action undertaken to resolve the dispute; 
labor might strongly approve of the twelve-cent settlement and 
consider it a signal triumph, while management unwillingly sub- 
mits. They must, indeed, both prefer the final action and choose 
it over its alternative, the strike—but they need not both, or either, 
approve of it, in any ordinary sense of this term. We are, un- 
fortunately, sometimes obliged to choose between evils and may say 
that one of them is, in the circumstances, the right action, or the 
best thing—but we are not obliged to approve of it. 

This example seems to indicate that rational settlement of a 
disagreement is possible even when the disagreement in attitude is 
not rooted in disagreement in belief ; it indicates even more—that 
rational settlement is possible even without resolution of the dis- 
agreement in attitude. In fact, the situation as regards the possi- 
bility of a rational settlement of disputes, ethical or otherwise, 
would seem to be this: a rational settlement is possible in every 
case in which the disputants agree to settle the dispute rationally, 
and if they do not so agree this indicates nothing about the possi- 
bility of rational settlement. 

Stevenson’s position seems much more defensible in relation 
to disputes over whether an already committed action, or existent 
situation, is to be praised or blamed, to be called good or bad. 
This provides another indication of the fact that Stuart Hamp- 
shire has pointed out, that many contemporary philosophers are 
primarily concerned with the problems of the moral critic rather 
than those of the moral agent.t But the problems of the latter 
are the primary ethical problems, and a moral theory formed 
without regard to them would seem to risk neglecting the most 
important data. 


Stevenson seems aware of some of the points made above, for 
he writes: 


There is this to be observed: For those cases, if they exist, in which disagree- 
ment in attitude is not rooted in disagreement in belief, we may be able to 
agree in attitude on a larger issue: we may come to agree that such cases are 
better left unresolved, or settled by compromise, than settled by war... .5 


But he apparently does not consider that this at all affects his 
views; for he writes again, two years later: ‘‘A disagreement in 


* Stuart Hampshire, ‘‘ Fallacies in Moral Philosophy,’’? Mind, Vol. LVIII 
(1949), p. 467. 


5‘*Meaning: Descriptive and Emotive,’’ p. 142. 
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attitude can be settled by reasoning and inquiry only if it és 
rooted in a disagreement in belief, as it may or may not be.,’’ 
By this later statement he may not, indeed, be merely reiterating 
his earlier conclusion, but may mean only that the particular dis. 
agreement in attitude which motivates a dispute can be resolved 
by reasoning and inquiry only if it is rooted in disagreement in 
belief. And he may not be meaning to contend, though this igs 
not clear, that the settlement of an ethical dispute requires the 
resolution of this original disagreement in attitude. But if this 
is granted, then the original conclusion about the possibility of a 
reasoned settlement can no longer be maintained. 

But perhaps Stevenson means by ‘‘reasoned solution’’ some- 
thing other than ‘‘reasonable’’ or ‘‘rational’’ and so may still be 
able to maintain his conclusion. His use of the term ‘‘reasoned”’ 
rather than one of the other, more usual, terms and his great 
interest in the role played by reasons given in support of an 
ethical judgment may be taken as signifying a different sort of 
meaning. Perhaps a ‘‘reasoned solution’’ is a solution reached 
by giving reasons in support of an affirmed ethical judgment and 
reaching agreement on these reasons. If we take an ethical dis- 
agreement to be one in which opposed ethical judgments are as- 
serted, then we may agree that a reasoned solution, that is, a solu- 
tion reached by the giving of reasons in support of the asserted 
ethical judgments, is possible only if the disagreement in attitude 
is rooted in disagreement in belief. But then we must insist that 
this says nothing about the possibility of settling ethical disagree- 
ments by rational methods, especially in what we have called pri- 
mary ethical problems. For it may be doubted that anyone would 
want to maintain that the only rational method of settling such 
problems is by giving reasons which support the opposed judg- 
ments; rather the insistence on the exclusive application of this 
method might itself be considered irrational since it seems at least 
as rational to look for an alternative course of action which comes 
closer to meeting the needs of both disputants than those about 
which the dispute centers. 

Stevenson’s position may still be maintained by the rather 
drastic means of denying that disagreements over what course of 
action is to be taken are ethical disagreements. I rather doubt 
that this would be seriously contended, but if it were one might 
only reply that a theory based on such a narrow interpretation 
of ethical disagreement is probably of little interest and even less 
application. 


6‘*Brandt’s Questions about Emotive Ethics,’’ p. 533. 
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The results of our inquiry into the meaning of ‘‘reasoned so- 
lution’? have been these: If ‘‘reasoned’’ is taken in its usual 
sense, then a reasoned solution of an ethical disagreement is pos- 
sible even though the disagreement in attitude is not rooted in 
disagreement in belief. If ‘‘reasoned’’ is taken in the special 
sense of ‘‘reached by giving reasons in support of an asserted 
ethical judgment,’’ then Stevenson’s conclusion may be defended, 
but it has no skeptical implications about the efficacy of reason in 
ethics. If Stevenson intends a still different meaning of ‘‘rea- 
soned solution,’’ I am unable to find it. 


II 


In the course of this discussion I have tacitly assumed an un- 
derstanding of Stevenson’s phrase ‘‘rooted in belief.’’ But per- 
haps it is my misunderstanding of this phrase rather than the 
other that is at the basis of my inability to accept Stevenson’s 
conclusion. Let us turn our attention in this direction. 

The closest that I am able to find to a formal statement of the 
meaning of ‘‘rooted in’’ is that in Ethics and Language. Here 
Stevenson writes: 


Let us say that disagreement in attitude is ‘‘rooted in’’ disagreement in belief 
whenever the former can be reconciled by reconciling the latter. For instance, 
if A approves X and B does not, and if they are not content merely to ‘‘differ,’’ 
there will be a disagreement in attitude regardless of its source. But if this 
disagreement ends when the parties reach similar beliefs about X, then it 
will be said to be ‘‘rooted in’’ disagreement in belief.7 


In the light of Stevenson’s insistence that any sort of belief 
may be relevant to an ethical dispute, it would seem unwise to 
hold the discussion strictly to ‘‘beliefs about X,’’ even though 
Stevenson does use this phrase (without italics) in the paragraph 
quoted. It does, however, indicate the tendency of non-cognitivists 
to construe the range of facts to be explored in ethical situations 
quite narrowly.® 

We may take it, I think, that Stevenson would agree that the 
function of reasoning and inquiry is to ascertain facts, or, in 
other words, to establish beliefs. If we accept this and Steven- 
son’s statement of what he means by ‘‘rooted in belief,’’ then his 
statement that a disagreement in attitude can be settled by reason- 
ing and inquiry only if it is rooted in a disagreement in belief may 
be understood as: A disagreement in attitude can be settled by 


7 Ethics and Language, p. 136. 


is Cf. 8. Cavell and A. Sesonske, ‘‘Logical Empiricism and Pragmatism in 
Ethies,’? this JournaL, Vol. XLVIII (1951), p. 16. 
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establishing beliefs only if it can be reconciled by reconciling be- 
liefs. And this, we can see, is obviously true—in fact it is 
tautologically true. We may state the same tautology in some. 
what cruder terms: If a disagreement cannot be settled by estab- 
lishing beliefs, then it cannot be settled by establishing beliefs. 
This corresponds to the statement that if a disagreement in atti- 
tude is not rooted in a disagreement in belief, then no reasoned 
solution is possible. | 

So, if we take Stevenson’s meanings to be what he says they 
are, then his conclusion reduces to a tautology; and as such, of 
course, has no implications about the efficacy of reason in ethics, 
skeptical or otherwise. But in the contexts in which Stevenson 
has asserted this conclusion, it has had the air of a significant state- 
ment and has been taken as such, by Stevenson as well as by his 
readers. What is the explanation of this? 

We may find the explanation by examining some of the other 
contexts in which Stevenson employs the phrase ‘‘rooted in.’’ In 
Ethics and Language, when he is trying to show that disagreements 
in attitude may not be rooted in disagreements in belief, he writes: 


That there are some cases for which the assumption (that all disagree- 
ment in attitude is rooted in disagreement in belief) holds is scarcely to be 
doubted. When people are ignorant of the means to ends vital to them all, 
their divergent evaluations may easily be rooted in their beliefs. But other 
cases may be of a different sort. Some ethical disagreements seem rooted, 
rather, in the scarcity of what people want. Several nations may urge that 
their crowded and suffering populations give them the right to take a disputed 
territory. Others seem rooted in temperamental differences, as when an over- 
sexed, emotionally independent adolescent argues with an undersexed, emotion- 
ally dependent one about the desirability of free love. In these cases the 
growth of science may, for all that we can now know, leave ethical disagreement 
permanently unresolved. [P. 136.] 


If we take ‘‘rooted in’’ to have the same meaning that Steven- 
son specified for it above, then, in these cases it would seem to 
mean that a dispute is rooted in the scarcity of materials when it 
can be resolved by resolving the scarcity of material, or that a 
dispute is rooted in temperamental differences when it can be 
resolved by reconciling temperamental differences. But to say 
that a dispute can be resolved in these ways is surely not to say that 
it can only be resolved in these ways; and so this does not show 
that the dispute may not also be rooted in belief. But, in these 
contexts, the phrase ‘‘rooted in’’ seems to carry a different mean- 
ing, and it is my belief that it is the interplay of these two mean- 
ings which lends the air of significance to Stevenson’s conclusion. 
This second meaning is ‘‘caused by’’ and it is smuggled into the 
argument by the use of the metaphor ‘‘rooted.’’ 
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Literally ‘‘rooted in’’ means to have roots in, to draw support 
and nourishment from, as in ‘‘if a plant is to be healthy it should 
be rooted in rich soil.’’ Metaphorically, ‘‘rooted in’’ usually 
means having origin in, or being caused by, as in ‘‘our present 
prosperity is rooted in sound business practices,’’ or as in ‘‘money 
is the root of all evil.’’ It is this meaning which is strongly sug- 
gested, to use one of Stevenson’s own terms, when he employs the 
metaphor in asserting that some disagreements may be rooted in 
something other than belief. 

If Stevenson’s definition of ‘‘rooted in’’ is disregarded and 
it is assumed that the phrase has its usual metaphoric meaning, 
then Stevenson’s conclusion may read in this way: If any ethical 
dispute is not caused by (or does not originate in) disagreement 
in belief, then no reasoned solution of any sort ts possible. In 
this form the conclusion is significant, but it would seem to be 
false. For if it be granted that attitudes sometimes have causes 
other than beliefs, nothing can be inferred from this about the 
manner in which they may or may not be changed. 

Once it is seen that, despite Stevenson’s definition, the phrase 
‘rooted in’’ has at least two meanings, then the manner in which 
Stevenson’s conclusion is made to seem both significant and true 
becomes manifest. In its defined meaning the conclusion is true, 
but trivial—not even the most vehement cognitivist would deny 
that if an ethical dispute cannot be settled by rational methods 
then it cannot be settled by rational methods. In its metaphoric 
meaning the conclusion is significant but false. But with both 
meanings operative, and not clearly distinguished, the conclusion 
seems to be quite obviously true, and synthetic. 

One condition that Stevenson insists upon is that disagree- 
ments may or may not be rooted in belief. Let us examine our 
two meanings to see if they fit this condition. If we take ‘‘rooted 
in’’ in its metaphoric sense of ‘‘caused by,’’ then it seems quite 
plausible that disagreements in attitude may or may not be caused 
by disagreements in belief, but as we have seen this says nothing 
about the possibility of settling the disagreement. If we take 
‘rooted in’’ in its defined sense then it is not at all evident that 
disagreements in attitude may or may not be rooted in disagree- 
ments in belief. It will be recalled that in this sense to be rooted 
in disagreement in belief means that the dispute can be resolved 
by reconciling beliefs. I know of no evidence which shows that 
there are disagreements which cannot possibly be resolved by 
reconciling beliefs; all the evidence which Stevenson gathers is 
evidence only for the fact that there are disagreements which are 
not caused by disagreement in belief. 
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It will be contended that it is at least logically possible that 
there might be some such disagreements, but even this is not obvi- 
ously true in any sense in which it casts grave doubt on the efficacy 
of reason in ethics, in principle. In order to know that this is true 
we must have a much more detailed analysis of the distinction 
between attitudes and beliefs and the relations between them than 
Stevenson gives. If it should be shown, as I believe to be the 
ease, that beliefs and attitudes are so intimately connected that no 
sharp separation is possible, then we would have evidence for the 
assertion that there are no disputes which cannot possibly be 
settled by reason. If it is still claimed that it is logically possible 
that beliefs and attitudes might not be so connected, I cannot see 
that this second-order possibility need cause any dismay among 
advocates of a cognitive theory of ethics. 

The results of this examination of Stevenson’s conclusion have 
been these: We have found no meanings of ‘‘reasoned solution”’ 
or ‘‘rooted in belief’’ which make the conclusion both true and 
skeptical. In those senses in which it is true or probably true, 
the conclusion does not imply that there are disagreements which 
cannot possibly be settled by rational methods; in the senses in 
which it does have this implication, it is very doubtful that it is 
true. 


ALEXANDER SESONSKE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES 
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A Modern Introduction to Ethics. Luctus Garvin. Boston [ete.]: 
Houghton Mifflin Company [1953]. 572 pp. $4.50. 


This book seems to me by far the best ethics text available 
today, and indeed, the best that has appeared in a long, long 
time. It covers the principal problems of ethical theory, whether 
classical or contemporary, in a clear and interesting fashion. It 
is remarkable for its freshness of approach and illustration and 
its success in discussing even the perennial problems of ethics in 
an attention-holding manner. Dr. Garvin has an easy, lucid 
style and writes clearly about complicated problems without over- 
simplification. His treatment of ethics is not at all a light and 
superficial popularization but a careful and critical discussion of 
the principal rival theories in the field. 

Garvin devotes the first section of his book (Chapters 2-7) 
to the exposition and criticism of views which would obviate, 
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mutilate, or destroy ethics at a stroke. He begins with a careful 
account and critical analysis of the psychological egoist’s view that 
every voluntary action is determinately motivated by the agent’s 
desire to benefit himself. If this were true, any discussion of what 
we ought to do would be pragmatically fruitless, since we always 
would act in accordance with this egoistic principle. He next 
revivifies the free-will-determinism controversy in terms of the 
query ‘‘Can we ever do what we want to do?’’ Here, after con- 
sidering other alternatives, he presents a strong determinist case 
for freedom. He turns then to the question whether there is any 
ground for morality beyond sheer preference or personal ad- 
vantage and hence to the question whether moral codes are not 
wholly relative to individual or group interests. In his exposition 
of various forms of logical empiricism, of relativism, and of the 
emotive theory, Garvin is very careful to present these views, 
which he himself rejects, in an understanding and plausible 
fashion. He is satisfied with no quick and easy ‘‘refutation’’ of 
them but accepts the more difficult task of developing a constructive 
theory which he believes will withstand the objections raised by 
members of these schools. 

This constructive development fills the next group of chapters 
(8-15). In the first two of these, Garvin considers the major con- 
flict between an ethics of acts and an ethics of consequences, that 
is between formalistic and teleological theories. He illustrates the 
principal points at issue by remarkably unhackneyed discussions 
of lying and mercy killing. His own view is that rightness or 
wrongness of actions is determined exclusively by the value of 
their consequences, though he agrees that their praiseworthiness 
or the morality of the agent is affected by other factors. He then 
devotes two chapters each to a careful account and evaluation of 
the principal species of utilitarianism and self-realizationism. He 
brings the two together, at least pragmatically, in terms of interest- 
satisfaction. There follow two chapters, mainly critical, in which 
he examines ethical systems based on nature, on theology, and on 
intuition. 

In a concluding section (Chapters 16-18) the theory developed 
in the central section is applied and extended in the sphere of 
social ethics. One chapter is devoted to a consideration of rival 
views as to the nature and criteria of social justice. A second 
presents an able discussion of the controversial questions that 
have arisen about human rights. The concluding chapter offers, 
in a fresh approach, an account of the basic principles of democ- 
racy and of the contribution they can make to the good life. 
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Garvin has solved very well the difficult choice confronted by 
every textbook author, of the degree to which he should include 
a statement of his own conclusions about the various problems dis. 
cussed. He avoids the wishy-washy impression given by so many 
who try to leave themselves entirely out of their presentation. But 
he also avoids the common evils of the opposite course, adulterating 
the views of others by an admixture of one’s own, and centering 
one’s work on a presentation and defense of one’s own theory, 
Garvin, though he does let his views be known, is always careful 
to separate them from the theories he is discussing, and always 
subordinates them by presenting them as the considered conclusion 
of only one among many workers in the field. He is concerned 
primarily to present his readers with fair and representative ac- 
counts of the principal views on central ethical problems and to 
encourage students to independent thinking on the issues involved, 
and, consequently, he studiously avoids any attempt at indoctrina- 
tion. 

One unusual feature of the book is a ‘‘Prologue’’ before every 
chapter that introduces a new topic, in the form of a student forum 
on the topic about to be treated. These contain student answers 
to pivotal questions about that subject, answers which were sub- 
mitted by Garvin’s students before exposure to class discussion 
or textbook readings. They thus represent independent student 
thinking on the topics selected. He suggests several ways in which 
they can serve as useful teaching aids. 

The spirit of free and honest inquiry which characterizes these 
student Prologues, is characteristic also of Garvin’s whole book. 
Rare indeed is such temperate and rational discussion of crucial 
problems as his throughout this text. There are, of course, points 
on which this reviewer would take issue with Garvin, and this will 
doubtless be true of anyone who uses the book as a text. But 
even on such points it is very hard to find fault with his objective 
presentations of views other than his own, with his careful argu- 
ments concerning them, and with his persistently honest endeavor 
to appraise them impartially. 

Some teachers may object to the method that Garvin has fol- 
lowed deliberately, of starting with an examination of the most 
sceptical and nihilistic of ethical positions. But if so, they can, 
as he suggests, assign the ‘‘constructive’’? middle section of the 
book first and then turn to the sceptical section later, or indeed, 
if they wish, omit the latter entirely. Similarly, the chapters 
dealing with social ethics can be omitted by anyone who wishes 
to restrict his course to the more traditional field. But many 
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teachers will find these concluding chapters unusually valuable in 
revealing to the student the crucial relevance of ethical decisions 
to some of the most important of today’s national and world 
problems. 


Cares A. BAYLIS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Logic, an Introduction. LioneEL Rusy. Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1950. xvi, 495 pp. 


‘“‘The average person,’’ says Professor Ruby 4 propos of 
Moliére, ‘‘would probably also be amazed, if not delighted, to learn 
that he has been reasoning in syllogisms all his life, without being 
aware of his logical powers’’ (p. vii). Remarks about the average 
person are likely to tell us more about the speaker than the actual 
habits of the public. My own inclination would be to credit the 
average person with a sceptical attitude towards the classical de- 
ductive machinery. This reflects my personal feeling that some- 
thing more effective is called for, and I have the same feeling about 
most of the standard topics which find their way into logic texts. 
After the first section of the book, which is turned over to questions 
of word usage, Professor Ruby sticks pretty closely to a long estab- 
lished pattern—classical logic, probability, Mill’s methods, and 
statistics. As already indicated, I am not entirely satisfied with 
this material, but I do not want to give the impression that the 
book is a transcription of things which have often been said. 
Every point has obviously been worked over with care, and with 
an eye to achieving an effect of informality and practical relevance. 
This shows up very clearly in the illustrations and exercises, and 
there is no doubt that the book is a workable one for teaching on an 
elementary level. 

There are, however, occasional points where a careful reader 
might find himself puzzled, and I wish to mention two of these 
which have some general interest. The author devotes a number 
of pages (255-260) to the traditional laws of thought. Here the 
“law of identity for things’’ (A is A) is described in such a way 
that the relation usually symbolized by ‘‘=’’ can have nothing 
to do with it. (‘‘Cows are cows’’ is the kind of exemplification 
he uses.) He also mentions the ‘‘law of identity for propositions”’ 
(if a proposition is true then it is true), and these two, along with 
contradiction and the excluded middle, are alleged to be funda- 
mental in all reasoning. The difficulty is that, when he initially 
states them, it is hard to see why these laws should be considered 

fundamental to much of anything (even formal logic), whereas 
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the subsequent discussion ties them in with ancient problems about 
self-identity and the relativity of truth, not to mention the errors 
of the Korzybski school. I believe this practice of moving from 
a cryptic formulation of the laws into an enormously broad area 
in which they supposedly apply is a fatal error. Once this 
maneuver is allowed, it is useless to expect much from Korzybski 
or anyone else. The way out is to drop the traditional formulation 
and replace it with something which has a reasonably clear sense, 
and if Professor Ruby had chosen this approach, there is every 
reason to supose he would have handled the subject very well. 
The other point I have in mind lies in the field of semantics 
and outside what I have called the traditional pattern of a logic 
text. Here, I am not inclined to quarrel with what the author 
actually does, but simply want to refer to a hole which has been 
left unplugged and which is a potential source of confusion in 
popular thinking. It concerns the practice of associating the 
meaning of a word with its so-called referent, and using the ab- 
sence of a referent as a criterion of the absence of meaning (ex- 
cept in the special case of words such as ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘or,’’ ete.). 
This point of view is currently fashionable, and I am not prepared 
to say that it can’t be made to work, but I think the book exhibits 
its characteristic weakness. That meaning hinges on the existence 
of a referent was the thesis of Stuart Chase and other contem- 
porary writers, and Professor Ruby is quick to point out that they 
usually speak as if the referent must be something perceptible, 
perhaps ‘‘real enough to be kicked.’’ He wisely rejects this ex- 
treme restriction on admissible referents but, in effect, takes the 
opposite extreme. The referent of a word may, he thinks, be an 
‘‘abstraction’’ such as energy, or a relation, or a creation of the 
imagination, or a great variety of other things (p. 17). Conse- 
quently there appear to be no words (aside from deliberate non- 
sense and the special cases already mentioned) which could not be 
assigned a referent within one or another of these classes, and there 
is no test which is capable of settling a disputed case. This is an 
issue which is entirely overlooked in the book and which I think 
has some importance. I should add, however, that it is not crucial 
to the topics with which he is most concerned. The section on 
semantics (Part 1 of the book) deals with fairly practical and 
familiar issues—ambiguity, vagueness, the function of definition, 
the emotive use of language, etc. The notion of referent provides 
the idiom for a few definitions (e.g., ambiguous words have more 
than one referent, synonymous words have just one), but this is 
about all. The extent to which this section will leave unanswered 
questions in the minds of students can only be determined by 
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trying it out. What Professor Ruby has to say on word usage in 
general is quite sensible and nicely illustrated. 





J. C. CooLEY 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Science and Aesthetic Judgment: A Study in Taine’s Critical 
Method. SHotom J. Kann. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1953. xii, 283 pp. $4.00. 


Taine was neither the first nor the last man of talent and 
energy to be harmed by the delusion that he had a mind. The 
histories still make good reading. And his traffic with books and 
writers in a work like the History of English Literature can still 
be enjoyed today. But the philosophizing is dreary and inspires 
yawns. Taine has sometimes been excused for his failures on the 
ground that he was a herald of exact method in the social and 
mental sciences; but other harbingers and precursors, such as 
Bacon, remain exciting to some degree when their time is past. 
Taine does not. Of all his programmatic and methodological 
bluster nothing is left but the recommendation, ‘‘there ought to 
be a sociological explantion of art,’’—and this sustained by a sort 
of personal rapture rather than by a critical awareness of diffi- 
culties and the means of overcoming them. 

If one has no taste for many hundreds of pages about ‘‘the 
eause,’’ ‘‘the effect,’’ ‘‘the phenomenon,’’ and ‘‘the manifesta- 
tion’’ (Taine seems to have thought that if he said ‘‘the cause”’ 
often enough, he would find the cause), wooden in flavor as the 
worst of Comte or Spencer but with even less philosophic substance, 
one does well to look into Dr. Kahn’s study, where some of Taine’s 
theories are expounded in a clear and orderly manner, with useful 
quotations and references. This book, since its chosen subject is 
Taine the abstract thinker, does not present the better side of the 
brisk personality as well as some other works have done; but it is 
a good treatment of the philosopher. I must, however, make two 
complaints. The topic of ‘‘science and aesthetic judgment’’ never 
really comes to the fore. From the start, even in Taine’s own 
mind, the question of how his genetic method accorded with the 
valuation of art objects was paramount. Dr. Kahn does have 
some interesting remarks on this (see, for example, pages 128-135) 
but never gives it the close and full consideration it deserves. And, 
though not uncritical, he still in my opinion takes Taine too 
seriously. 

In later chapters the author cuts a path of his own and, with 
Taine as a background, speaks of a great many things, from the 
problem of universals to abstract art and the ‘‘new criticism.’’ 
He does not increase our understanding of these matters. Like 
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many other people today, he enjoys his acquaintance with intel. 
lectual issues and likes to repeat the phrases that name them. He 
will say, of a doctrine in Taine of ‘‘monistic causation,’’ that 
‘*. . . it seems somewhat crude and simple-minded to a generation 
which has been exposed to the neo-Hegelianism of the Marxists, 
Freud’s analyses of subconscious processes and ambivalences, 
polarities, ironies, paradoxes, and ambiguities without number.” 
Or, quoting another author: ‘‘. . . the trend in scientific thought 
is indicated by the constant recurrence of such terms as ‘con- 
tinuity, ’‘evolution,’ ‘integration,’ ‘system,’ ‘field,’ ‘pattern’— 
all summed up in the concept of dynamic, organic wholes.’’ Such 
elutters of allusion are unfortunate since the author, elsewhere in 
this volume, shows himself capable of succinct formulation and 
explicit criticism. 

There is an ovcasional appearance of senselessness. Page 181: 
‘*As has been shown [by a discussion of Cassirer’s Substance and 
Function], the tendency today is to replace the concept of sub- 
stance by that of functional relations. What, then, is the work 
of art, i.e., what relations does the critic analyze?’’ If there is 
a connection between these two sentences, it escapes me. 


ARNOLD ISENBERG 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Carlton W. Berenda has been promoted from Associate 
Professor to full Professor of philosophy at the University of 
Oklahoma and has been awarded five hundred dollars by the Okla- 
homa University Foundation for ‘‘extraordinary excellence in 
student counselling and teaching of freshmen and sophomores.”’ 

The Institute for the Unity of Science has announced the fol- 
lowing winners in its essay contest on the subject ‘‘ Mathematical 
Logic as a Tool of Analysis’’: 


First prize ($500): Dr. Bradford Dunham, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina. 
Second prize ($200): Dr. Hans Freudenthal, Utrecht, Holland. 


Second prize ($200): Professor Joseph Woodger, London, Eng- 
land. 


The judges were Dr. Y. Bar-Hillel of the University of Jeru- 
salem, Professors Ernest Nagel and John Cooley of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor Carl Hempel of Yale University. 





